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“ There is, notoriously, a short crop in the | 
first place ; and with regard to the weather, 
if the other parts of England have suffered 


in the same degree wit# those parts of Bux. 
land which | »#ve seen, one-half of the 


wheat is detToyed as to its capacity of mak- 
ine brea. I say, that the Corn Bill ought 
to nave been suspended tweity days back, 
or at least if ought now to be done without 
delay.” —Register, 16th August, 1828. 








THE LATE HARVEST. 


Barn-Elm Farm, 27th January, 1829. 

I regvesr the Editor of the Leens 
atrior to insert this article in his pa- 
er, when he can find room, the reason 
r which request I shall state hy-and- 
ve 
It is now well known, that immense 
portations of Corn are taking place ; 
bat the price of the four-pound loaf is 
shilling, which is quite monstrous, con- 

ering the pecuniary state of all classes 
the people; it is also notorious that 


ere is very little English wheat on) 


ind, comparatively speaking; it is 





bvious that the dearth must continue 


opinions and my advice appeared in 
print, the far greater part of them set 
zealously to work to make the nation 
believe, that the crop was a very good 
one, and that it had received little or no 
injury from the rain, though there had 
then been falling thirty days’ rain upon 
ripe wheat. 

Some of the Editors of these news- 
papers, and indeed, all of those in Lon- 
don, might possibly have been deceived 
by the assertions in the country news- 
papers’, which first began the recanting 
cry. Alarmed the reptiles were, lest 1 
should gain credit for my opinions; they 
set to work tooth and nail to tear those 
opfnions to pieces; and as the people in 
one part of the country could not know 
what had taken place in other parts of 
the country, they, though each dishe- 
lieved that which these fellows said with 
regard to the spot where the reader re- 
sided, believed that the papers related 
truth with regard to every other part of 
the kingdom, The London Editors, who, 
from the very nature of their pursuits in 
life, must be (and with a great deal bet- 
ter excuse) as uninformed as to rural 
affairs, as it was the late Lorp Ex- 
skine’s boast that he was, seeing the 
whole of these slaves, of the parsons and 
the justices and the Quaker-usurers: 
seeing the whole of them chime in, in 
grand chorus of hosannas to God (blas- 
phemous brutes!) for the bonntiful and 


til the month of October next, or later: | well-saved harvest which he had been 


nd now it appears to be a proper time | 
me to remind my readers, and also. 

2 Governmént, if we had a Govern- 
‘nt likely to be affected by the state- 
ent, that, if my advice had -heen fol- 
red, if my judgment had been relied 
» the nation would not have been, at 
‘ time, in this situation. At the time, 
rather previous to the time that I 
t down into Hampshire, where | 
te a part of the Register from which 
ave taken my motto, the newspapers 
gale, yur unanimous in expressing 
n with regard to the produce, 

the harvest; but the moment my 





pleased to vouchsafe unto us; the Lon- 
don Editors, hearing this loud and 
unanimous cry, began to comfort their 
readers with a recapitulation of the facts 
which it conveyed; and thus, the con- 
centrated and amalgamated mass of lies 
was divided and subdivided, and sent 
back again in new and inviting versions 
to glad the hearts of the people, and to 
make the tax-eaters hug themselves in 
so fair a prospect of prosperity and 
plenty. | 

Amongst all the country reptiles, none 
was equal on this occasion to the mean 


om bypocritical — of the Leeds 
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131 Tae Late 
Mercury. This wretchedly mean fellow, 
alter 1 had pretty rudely assaulted him, 
to see me at Kensington, and he 
gain, without my having 


‘ ime 
’ ‘ 
Wen maMaAY 


asked him to sit down or even to go Into 


the house. This reptile; this lowest and 
most malignant of all the creeping things 
in the ark of corruption, (and one almost 
v s that the arkof Noah had foundered 

ber than have perpetuated the race) ; 


able repule, who, until my 

ulvice appeared in print 

nm @ivil w very melancholy, but 

very true mts of the devastations o! 

the rain in Yorkshire, and other counties 
of the N had described 
| irge tracts ol wheat lying as flat as vf 

issed over with a roller, receiving at 
me time torrents of rain; this de 

uder, this grand literary cheat, who nad 
done the people of Yorkshire so much 
mischief by his perfidious accounts about 
the Bank of Wenrworts, Cuatoner, 
& Co.; this time-serving, this trimming 
reptile, this Lorr Sarena of Yorkshire, 
this Editor of a thing worthy of being 
called the Young Times; this wretched 
caitiff, choaked with malignity, slavered 
out his poison, the moment he saw my 
opimions and advice appear in print. 
Thinking of nothing but the gratification 
of his malice, he torgot all that he had 
said about the tracts of wheat land lying 
flat as if passed over by a roller; and 
discovered all at once, that there was 
more than an average crop of wheat, 
and that, upon the whole, it had received 
little or no injury : 

Thus the Government, so far from 
thinking about a suspension of the Corn 
Bill, seemed to congratulate itself that 
the Bill Pienty became 
the subject of general yor, in which the 
Government participated in its full and 
fair proportion. Just at this time, the 
twenty-second of August, “ friend Tvrr- 
xe wrote his letter to ‘the Dexe of 
Wetuneron from the Isie of Wicar, 
enclosing a letter for me, open for the 
Doexs to read ; in which letter he assert- 
ed that there was “a good average crop 
of all kinds of grain; and that he him- 
self had (on the 22d of August observe) 
inspected a forty-acre field of wheat, 
which had been sixteen days in shock, 


. 
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had passed. 


‘and a@ single grain of which was not 
grown, 
recollect, sent this letter to me, which 
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The Duxe, as my readers wil! 


called me a liar, in reference to my ac- 7 
counts of the harvest. This was civil oi |J 
the Duke; but it was important also, 
because his frank covering this letter o! 
lurrne., said to me in fact, “ There, 
‘see how false your facts are, or how 
‘unsound your opimions,” 

On, accordingly, went the Govern. 5 
ment with their Corn Bill, and merchants 7 
were discouraged from early imporia-% 
tion. The French Government wai 7 
busy all the while in importing wheat! § 
irom evc:y pert of the world, drawing! 
ihe cargoes back which had arrived] 
in the Thames, and iMeagyryg mio) 
France THe Propuce of EnGagyp 11} 
SELF, great quantities of English wheat, 
old and good wheat, having been ex-| 
ported just about this time, and for about] 
a month afterwards, from the easten? 
counties, and particularly from Lincoln- 3 
shire; and here we are now, sending) 
out gold to purchase that very whed! 
which was exported from this country it 
the months of September and October. 
In the Register from which I have taken 
my motto, I said that if corn came i) 
the gold must go out; and the Duxzo 
Wettincron ought to have been aj 
tending to this, instead of hugging him- 
self in the possession of “ Friext 
Turrnet’s” letter. He did not choos 
to attend to it, and the nation is nov 
feeling the consequences, and the on! 
consolation is, that the Drxe is feelin 
his share of them ; for, though he has 
plenty of bread, which, | dare say, 
digests very well, notwithstanding * 


ju 
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has somewhat less blood in his chee 
than | have in mine, there are othe an 
who have not a plenty of bread; and © 2 € 
all know that the gold, to the gree 

affright of tax-eaters of all description -_ 
is, and must be, leaving the country a! Ix 


very great rate. 
_ I repeat, that we can receive no rel# 
in this respect until a month after 
next harvest of the wheat; of this tic 
lish crop a great deal appears to ha" 
been destroyed by the slug, owing ° 
the wetness of the summer, and ™ 
mildness of the early part of the wisi’ 
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is, however, may not, in the end, pro-| Corn will not ripen in England. This 


e any very great or 


serious conse-| letter has probably been read by some 


neces: because, where the wheat has/ persons on whom it may have had an 


n destroved some other grain will 
pw: and there may he a plentiful crop” 
da favourable harvest.: The contrary | 
these, however, may also be: bad | 


if 


influence ; and, as I am convinced that, 


we had possessed this plant in general 


cultivation during the last summer, no 
evil at all would have been felt from 


1s and had harvests have frequently | the badness of the harvest, or from the 
owed each other in succession, as| badness of the crop of wheat, | hope 


bd crops and good harvests have fre- 


you will lend me your aid in destroy- 


»ntly done; and if another bad crop|'mg any effect, however small, which 
. M ? 

another bad harvest should come, | Mr. Stippoupn’s letter may have tend- 

state of this country will be distress-|ed to produce, or may have produced, 


indeed. At the best, no relief can | 


This gentleman begins his letter in the 


ne ull after the next harvest; and, | following manner : 


re is every reason to believe, that, | 
til that time, corn will continue to) * 
1¢ in, and gold will continue to go|“ 
; and this will be a most powertul | pe 
junct to the Small-note Bill, the joint ‘ 


‘The Zea Mays, or Indian Corn, is 


‘a native of South America, and was 


introduced into this country in the 
year 1562; thus it appears to have 
been cultivated here above two hun- 


erations of which two will, in all| “dred years: so, if it were possible 


elihood, lead to a crisis, which will | “ 
ake the Duxe Minister reflect a little | *‘ 
the difference between the assurances | 
d opinions of “ Frrenp Tourrne.” | 
d Witriam Coszerr. It has now: 
en proved that my opinions were cor- | 


sé 


ct, and my advice sound and good, | 
d given in time: if that advice had) 
en followed, much of the embarrass- | 


. | €e 
ent now experienced, and to be ex-| 


“ee 


rienced, would have been avoided : 


to have naturalized it, it would have 
been so before this time. 

* A great deal has been said and writ- 
ten by Mr, Cobbett upon the culture 


“of this plant, and upon the field of it 


he has grown the present year. If 
Mr. C, is left quite alone, and without 


‘“any contradiction to what he asserts, 


it may lead many into great errors 
and expense, As I have grown the 


|“ plant several years, and have paid 





“ great attention to its culture, I think [ 
“am quite as good a judge of its na- _ 
‘ture and properties as Mr. Cobbett. 
‘‘ However valuable the plant may be 
“in warm climates, I am very sure it 
will not answer farmers growing it in 
‘ this our cold one.” 


Atter this Mr. Srippourn relates 
8, who have been so good, or rather | something of bis experience of Indian 


Just towards their readers, as to pub- | Corn, as food for man; and says that 
t the several articles which 1 have he once went “ {rom the American coast 
wnmuniented to them on the subject of “to the island of Guam, which was 
» Corn Plant.  73u2 miles, and was 62 days in per- 
Burn-Elm Farm, 2th Janiary, 1929. |“ forming it, had no provision whatever 
NTLEMEN, “(except three meals of* salted fish) 
Ix a newspaper called The Bucxtxe- “ but Indian Corn, and of that only ten 
sure, Beprorpsarre, and Herr- |“ spoonsful per day (when boiled) each 
kosairne Caronicie, and under date “ man; and nearly half the time only 
23d December, there appeared a “ eight; and.some of the men were in 
ter signed “ JOHN STIDDOLPH ;” “ better health when they arrived at 
writer of which letter would faia “‘ Guam than when they lett the Ameri- 
us believe, in the face of all the “can Continent. But however good 

ts which I have produced, that Inpiaw |‘ and valuable it may be in other coun’ 


advice was rejected, and the conse- 
ences have arrived. 


Wau. COBBETT. 





COBBETT’S BREAD. 
To the Editors of those London Pa- 
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‘tries, I say again it will never suc- 
“ ceed in this.” 

After hav ing exhibited the crop grow- 
ing to many thousands of intelligent 
. o examined the ears and 
found them ripe; atter having exhibited 
the ears themselves in great abundance 
in bunches at my shop in Fleet-Street : 
alter having sent abouta thousand bags 
in the ear to divers parts of the kingdom ; 
alter all this; atier having sent to you, 
and to several other persons, bunches of 
ripe ears of this corn; afier having ex- 
hibited plants with ripe ears on them at 
the tair at Weyuitt on the tenth of the 
month of October; alter having stated 
that I gathered ripe corn in my garden 


yersons, who 


% nd | 
at Kensington Ou ( hristmas-dav. and 
after seven of the London newspapers 


had announced that they had received a 
bunch of the ears, so and at such time 
gathered: alter all this, what can there 
he done to satisfy the mind of this in- 
credulous Mr. Srippoten’? Sr. Tuo- 


MAS, slow as he was to believe, did be-. 


lieve as soon as he had touched the side, 
and felt the palm of the hand. Mr. Srip- 
poLPH appears to be imaccessible in 
every exterior or visible part of his body; 
but | am determined to try what can be 
done by working upon bis interior con- 
trivances. The be i/y is a Very sensitive 
part with many, who are wholly callous 
if you approach them in any other di- 
rection ; and unless Mr. Stippowrn yield 
in consequence of the letter which I am 
now addressing to you, I intend to go 
down to Rickmansworth and make a 
trial upon that part of his frame. 

Not only has the corn ripened; not 
only is it now fit to grind; but I have 


ground some of it, and have eaten of 


the bread made of it; and, to put the 
matter bevond all doubt, I will send 


some one day next week to the Editor | 
of each of the newspapers in London, | 


who have published my articles upon 
this subject, a loaf made parily of this 
Corn. It must be a’ smadi loat; for. it 
would be a shame to apply any but a 
very small part of this Corn to this pur- 
pore this year. I can see that every 
ear of it will be sold for seed ; and every 
grain of it, that I have been able to 
prevent from being beaten off the ears. 


Connett 
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Therefore, the loaf must be small. Ny 
perhaps exceeding a pound in weight; | 
but quite enough to convince any man |) 
but Mr. Srippo.ru. a 
This bread will be made of one-third) 
rye flour and two-thirds corn MEAL © 
Several Americans have written to me. |) 
insisting that this makes the best bread!” 
in the world. In Lone Istanp it used 7 
to be, I think, half and half; but Love! 
Istanp is a great country for rye, the! 
land being light, the pastures being 
scarceyand the rye serving for spring 
Jeed for cattle and sheep, it being the 
general practice to feed off the rye in| 
April and May, and then to leave it {ur 
a crop. 
This repeated assertion of the Ameri | 
cans in England, induced me about five | 
weeks ago to resolve on the use of this” 
sort of bread exclusively in my farn- 
house ; and I declare, that when I go! 
any where from the farm, and to eat any) 
other sort of bread, I regret the want of! 
my own bread ; which, to my taste, is the! 
very best that I ever ate in my life) 
Calculate then, if you please, upon the 
effect which the general cultivation o 
Corn would have produced this ‘very 
year. Rye might have been bought a 
little while ago for about four or five 
shillings a bushel : the average price ol 
it may be fairly said to have been about | 
four and sixpence. American Cor} 
has been sold of late for about five and 
sixpence a bushel. The average price 
of a bashel of good wheat, notwithstand- 
ing all the importations, has been of late 
from ten to twelve shillings a bushel. 
The Rye and Cérn to be purchased 
with the amount of a bushel of wheal 
will make double the quantity of bread; 
and, if Corn were generally grown in 
this country, the difference would be 
Stull greater: because there has beet 
duty to pay on the American Corn, 
which has been bad into the bargain. | 
have, in my farm-house, to feed fourtee! 
persons, including myself, besides three 
or four labourers who lodge in the village, 
and whom I also supply with victuals. 
_Goers and comers and altogether make 
about twenty. Allow a pound of bread 
a day to each, here are a hundred an! 
forty pounds of bread consumed in the 







ok: so that here is a saving (and by 
san who does not care about the 






read a week ; and this sixty pounds 







nds a year saved upon this one 






vers’ wives and daughters, if they 






_and withdraw that attention a little 
1 the forte-piano (the strong and 
et), and from the soft and seducing 
vels of Sin Watrer Scorr and 
er philosophers of that description ? 
I were the owner of a great landed 
te, | would find the means, I warrant 
m, of compelling them to keep ser- 
ts in the house, and thus prevent 
pauperism and thieving and poach- 
g that are now going on all over the 
try. Itis inconvenient to a Lady, 
to young Ladies, to have to provide 
‘tuals and drink for a parcel of fellows 
nail-shoes. These fellows in nail- 
es do the work however, and it is the 
unden duty of Landlords to take care 
at they have their due and honest 
are of the produce of the land. It is 
roublesome” to board men in the 
use. Is 
en? Have I not some little matters 
dot Have I nothing to think about, 
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ese men? A plenty; but, it is my 
ty, and indeed it is my pleasure, to see 
at they are thus provided for, and to 
scue them from the numerous tempta- 
ns to which they would be exposed 
t of the house, and to the endless 
tortions that would be practised upon 
em, if they were lodging in holes here 
d there in the neighbourhood of the 
urm. Wives indeed! Where is a 
ung farmer to find a wife amongst the 
vel-reading and musicking things that 
) = stuck up in carpeted parlours with 

ils to call servants to them.- Rather 
an have one of these, even with the 
w hundreds or thousands that a foolish 
her may have raked together for her, 
for my part, if | were a young farmer 
t going to enter upon my business, 
buld take my best. horse and ride him 
death in search of a girl, that gets up 
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ingon its own account) of sixty pounds | 


icle. And would it not be better if 


ld turn their attention to matters like | 


it not troublesome to me | 


t about the lodging and boarding of 
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by daylight, milks her cows before 
breakfast, and knows how to bake, salt 
bacon, and brew. Without this, a woman 
in a farm-house is a species of pes- 


bread cannot be worth less than ten|tilence: so far from being a source of 
lings; so that here are twenty-six | pleasure, she is a constant source of 
annoyance, she is a “ trouble ” indeed, 


and besides the trouble, the expense of 
her is enormous. 

To return for a moment, before [ 
conclude, to the Corn and its results: a 
correspondent of mine has observed, and 
very truly, that the Corn-flour which he 
purchased of Mr. Sarsrorp, the baker, 
had,when cooked, amus/y taste. The Corn 
from which this flour was made was Sici- 
lian, was several years old, and had nu- 
merous musty grains init. Mine that I have 
had in use, was part of the same cargo; [ 
washed it, winnowed it, and, after all, 
picked it; and still it was not quite free 
‘from must. There is no Corn now to be 
'purchased at Mark Lane, except some 
very stale American yellow Corn, which 
requires to be scrupulously picked be- 
fore it can be used. About two months 
ago, Mr. Sarsrorp purchased some 
fine American Corn at Liverpool; he 











eee ye me upon the occasion, and I 


took the liberty to tell him that it would 
he better to write to New Yorx at once, 
for that Liverpool was eternity; that I 
would rather, if I were ina hurry for any 
thing, send for it to New Yor« than to 
Liverpool, whether by coast or by canal. 
I think it is more than two months since 
he ordered the corn to be shipped at 
Liverpool; and one day last week I 
heard that it was still there, though pur- 
chased and shipped, or else lopping 
about the sea somewhere, or poked into 
some inlet. And now, I state as a fact, 
that I wrote from London to New York 
for a corn thrashing-machine, and that 
from the day that I wrote until the day 
the machine came to Fleet-Street, was 
not a space of time exceeding bv six 
days that space of time which it has re- 
quired to bring this corn of Mr. Saps- 
rorD from Liverpool, even if this Corn 
be now arrived! I] have been very 
anxious that this gentleman, who has 
acted so disinterested a part iri this busi- 
ness, who has been ready and even 
anxious to teach other bakers, should get 
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some good and sweet corn into bis pos- 
session; and therefore I have been con- 
stantly inquiring about the arrival of 
this Liverpool corn, which is a very fine 
sample of the white kind: the last intel- 
lizence 1 heard of it (about six weeks 
after the shipment) was, that it had taken 
safe shelter; that it was quite safe at 
Holyhead. which is, | believe, about 
twenty miles from Liverpool, though | 
do not exactly know; so that, at this 
rate, it will get into Mr. Sapsronp’s 
shop much about the time that my next 
year s erop shall be ground and ex- 
pended! Wonderful “ march of the 
shipping mind!” 

in this state of distress, occasioned by 


‘and from scatterings of this sort, and 
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from some under-ears, the flour ha | 
been made of which I send you a speci. 7 
men, But, te put the matter beyond r 
all doubt, even, I should hope, in the 
mind of Mr. Srippoupn, the bread which F 
| 1 will send you next week shall be made 
‘of Corn which was gathered at Ken. 
| sington on Christmas-day! I have de. 
posited a small parcel of the same sort 
‘of flour which | now send you, at my — 
shop, No. 183, Fleet-Street. 
| In conclusion, once more let me bez” 
‘you to reflect on the vast importance of = 
‘this matter. If Corn had been gene.” 
rally grown in England, not the smallest 7 
‘inconvenience would have arisen irom! 

















those contrary winds that a Yankee | the deficiency of the last harvest; and J 
skiff would have set at defiance; ay,| would not that have been a blessing! J 
the craziest Yankee lugger, with only one | Gold would not now be going out of the 7 
man and a boy on board, would have) country for the purchase of Corn. Mya 
brought the Corn round a month ago;)single field would, 1 dare say, have | 
in this state of distress, occasioned by | furnished bread for the whole parish oi 
the lubberliness of these amphibious) Barnes for a week or a fortnight. We 
sailors, who cling to the land as a child | should not now be in any anxiety; and | 
does to the knees of its mother; in many sensible people are, in conse-| 
this state of distress, I have endea-| quence of the very great ravages of the 
voured, or rather I am endeavouring to | slug committed on the wheat. England 
assist this gentleman, to whom the would be in that respect, what Americ | 
public owe so much. TIT have got a few | is, wholly unconscious of even the idea 
quarters of the American golden Corn ofa possibility of a scarcity. 

above mentioned. I have had some of | I ought not to conclude without very 
it winnowed and picked, and I have this | sincerely thanking several American 
day sent a parcel of the flour to Mr. | gentlemen, who have written to me, oT 
Sarsrorp, having made the Corn per-| who have called at Fleet-Street, offering 
fectly sweet. I shall endeavour to sup-| me their assistance.in procuring me the 


ply him as well as I can until he receive | best sorts of Corn that are to be got in 


a cargo which he has ordered from Mew 
York, which I verily believe (bavin 
been ordered a month ago) will arrive 
before the cargo from Liverpool; for 
the Yankees know nothing about con- 
trary winds and about stopping to bait. 

Along with this letter 1 send you 
about half a pound of flour, made from 
my Cora, which you will find, by merely 
tasting, one of the sweetest things in the 
world. This Corn was not taken from 
prime ears, but from ears of under- 


growth, such as came out of the suckers’ 
of the Corn, and such as I have not yet | 


soli for seed, though for that purpose 
quite as good as the rest. The Corn is 
so dry, thata part of it falls off from 
the cob when put into a sack or bag ; 


g|to them ; for they must know, and they 

















their country; a fact most honourable 


do well know, that, if the Corn succeed 
here, it will diminish the commercial 
profits of their own country: yet they 
really seem more anxious wp0o 
the subject than we are ourselves. 
While | return them my thanks, | de- 
cline giving them the trouble; for my 
correspondent at New York, in less than 
ten weeks after I had written to him upon 
the subject, caused to arrive, safe al 
Fleet-Street, seven of the earliest sorts 
of Corn grown in America. They are 
all very beautiful; but all clearly dis- 
tinct from the Corn which I have grown. 
Tae sort which comes nearest to it is 
that which is grown in Canada; but tha! 


4 


















ver of these sorts of Corn; or Mr. 
ippotrpa has not been sufficiently 
entive in his management. There 
B some persons sO perverse as to as- 
rt that the last summer, though un- 
vourable for wheat, was singularly fa- 
urable tor Corn. Well then these 
srsons admit, at any rate, that we may 
ve Corn when the wheat fails; and 
bat is precisely the thing that we want. 
I have not the conscience to trouble 
ou at any greater length, and am 

Your very much obliged, and 

Most obedient servant, 


Wa. COBBETT. 





HUMAN BUTCHERS, 


lo the Editor of the Paris Newspaper 
called The Consfitutionnel. 


A Barn-Elm Farm, 27th January, 1829. 
} LoNSIEUR, 


In your paper of the 15th of ‘this 
month of January, I find an article of 
hich the following is, as near as I can 

ake it, a literal translation; after in- 
serting which, I shall do myself the ho- 
our to beg you to listen to a few remarks 
rom myself, 

“* Monsieur the Docror Lucas, Phy- 
‘sician to her Royal Highness Ma- 
‘pame, has made a communication 
‘to the Section of Medicine (Royal 
‘Academy of Medicine) of an article 
‘in the English Journal, edited by 
‘ Cosserr, and which has been repub- 
* lished in several other English papers. 
“In this article the author pretends, 
“that the progress of the human mind 
“has led to the horrors committed at 
** Edinburgh, by the assassins who trade 
‘mm dead human bodies. He adds, 
“that at Paris the human mind has 
“made a great progress, and tiat the 
“ doetors of the hospitals of that city 
“are in the practice of getting rid of 
“ certain sick people, or old and infirm 
* people, or of hastening their last mo- 






















“ments by the aid of poison. It is 
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still different ; and though very fine, | 
li not, | am convinced, ripen in this |‘ the horror that this calumny has ex- 
mate in all seasons. I shall try all!‘ cited. The Section came toa reso- 
ose sorts of course; but shall not rely | 
you them fora crop. Mr. Srivpovra |“ well as the expression of the senti- 
s doubtless always raised some one or|“ ments which it excited, should be in- 


“ easy to conceive the indignation and 
‘‘ Jution, that this communication, as 


‘‘ serted in their proces-verbal (minutes 
‘‘ of proceedings), and that the Section 
‘‘ would avenge themselves of the abuse 
‘‘of the Liberty of the Press by the 
‘“ benefit of this liberty in giving the 
‘‘ greatest possible publicity to this false 
‘and odious inculpation. To compare 
‘the men who consecrate themselves to 
“ the exercise of a useful profession, 
‘ and the governments which encourage 
‘« them, to vile assassins, is the proof of 
‘a sick brain, or rather of a perverse 
** heart.” 

And is that allt Now, Sir, this is 
what I said upon the subject. “ At 
“ Paris, too, the ‘march of mind’ 
“seems to have made similar pro- 
‘‘gress. There, it is sad, that the 
‘** Butchers, to whom are consigned the 
‘poor wretches in the hospitals (oh, 
‘‘ what an abuse of that name), are in 
‘‘ the habit of giving to aged persons 
‘and incurable cripples and other pa- 
“ tients what they call the ‘ bouillon de 


“ vingl-quatre heures,’ or the twenty- °~— 


“four hours’ broth, or in other words, 
‘* poison that will kill them at the end of 
“¢ twenty-four hours.” This, Sir, is what 
I said: I could not know the fact from 
observation of my own; nor could I 
know it from juridical proof; and this 
was clearly understood, of course, by 
my readers. It wasa report, a rumour, 
a thing said by numerous persons; a 
thing frequently talked of in England ; 
a fact that might possibly be greatly 
exaggerated ; or wholly without founda- 
tion; a fact for the correctness of which 
I did not pledge myself, and which 
every reader must have perceived I 
gave asa hearsay: but, Sir, I frankly 
declare he ga it is pram I did be- 
lieve, and you will, perhaps (tho ou 
ought not), be surprised to — that 
my belief has been greatly strengthened 
by the article above quoted. If there 
had been no foundation whatever for the 
imputation ; if the “ Section,” as they 
are quaintly termed, had been conscious 
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that nothing of the sort had existed, why 
did they take notice of this hearsay story 
of mine, published in a paper hardly 
at all read at Paris, and never amongst 
the connexions of the poor How many 
miserable lies are daily told and pro- 
mulgated in print respecting Lawyers, 
Judges, Doctors. Parsons, Bishops, and 
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ceeded in a more formal and solemn 
manner. This proces-verbal is no re. 
futation of the charge; and, after this 
proces-verbal, | shall continue to be- 


lieve the charge to be true, until it be 7 
disproved, by something approaching to 7 
‘that species of disproof, which we in @ 


this country are accustomed to look 


Noblemen in England; without ever| upon as satisfactory. 


exciting the smallest apparent attention 
in the persons atacked. But, if this 
story of mine were worthy of such se- 
rious notice, the notice ought to have 
been serious, the contra- 
diction ought to have been direct, posi- 
tive, and as explicit as words could 
make it. Here is in 


much more 


called odious and false; but there is no 
distinct proposition upon the subject. 
The members of this Section, as it is 
called, do not distinctly assert that the 
bouillon de vingt-quatre heures is never, 
and has never been administered, in the 
hospitals at Panis. We, in this dull and 
muddy Island, where, as Mapamx de 
Pompapvovr said, the mind is retarded 
in its movements by the density of the 


fogs that envelop the body, are con- | 


stitutionally slow in believing as well as 
in disbelieving. The aristocracy, indeed, 
during the reign of the Tuvors, be- 
lieved and unbelieved, swore and un- 


swore, at very short notice: were the 
best of protestants one day, the best of, 


catholics the next, and on the morrow 


; 


fact no contra- 
diction at all. The imputation is indeed 


The conclusion of your article, wherein 


you talk of my imputing the crimes of | 
‘assassins to men who consecrate them- 


selves to a useful profession, and that | 


/also impute the same to the Governments 
‘by which they are encouraged ; this part 


of your article discovers a little too | 
much of a desire to misrepresent, to 
cause it to diminish the belief which | 
had in the practice. 1 said - nothing 
about governments encouraging these 
practices, nor of governments encourag- 
ing any thing orany body. Why did 
you not give my article as you found it; 
and then, after a distinct denial, you 
might have indulged in a little satire 
upon my sick brain or my perverse 
heart : as the thing now stands, you will 
change the opinion of nobody. 

it is the constant and ancient practice 
of those who are justly censured, to 
beat about them for associates. Lay the 
lash upon a strumpet, and she calls you 
a woman-hater: expose a quack and he 
you an enemy to all physicians: 
find fault of the disorderly and brutal 
conduct of a band of soldiers, pursue the 


calls 






















chopped back to protestantism again | delinquents, and the whole corps will 
with the greatest facility imaginable ;| swear that you are a mortal evemy of 
but these were the original liberals, | his majesty's service, Thus this article 
who were stimulated and rendered keen | imputes to me that I have compared 
by confiscation and plunder. The main | useful surgeons and physicians, the 
bedy of us have remained dull enough, , humane and honourable men of this pro- 
and are not very apt to believe in haste | fession, to vile assassins ; | have done no 
things that are not proved to us; and/ such thing; [ have made no charge 
this proccs-verbal will not have the| against the profession in general ; [ am 
»maliest effect upon those who believed | not fool enough to speak of it with dis- 
im the story which I related. That) respect: on the contrary, I have always 
proces-verbal contains mere abuse of spoken of it with the respect which is its 
me, and without any good reason: if due, a remarkable instance of which | 
the Secrion had been pertectly free | will here quote from a writing of mine 
from all cause of the imputation, they | in which 1 was with the greatest deli- 
would, in the first place, have disdained | beration and care putting upon paper 
to notice it at all; or, afflicted with an| principles which I wished to be imbibed 
excess of, sensibility, and really filled ” my son to whom I addressed that 


with They would have pro-| English Grammar, which 1 hoped (and 
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happy to say not vainly) would be, 
oundation of making him a learned, | 
pright, and public-spirited mau. | 
Therctore, being extremely desirous 
see you, my dear James, an object | 
respect, I now call upon you to| 
ly your mind to the acquiring of 
at kind of knowledge which is in- 
arable from an acquaintance with 
oks : for, though knowledge, in every 
and science, is, if properly applied, 
brihy of praise in proportion to its 
tent and usefulness, there are some 
nds of knowledge which are justly 
bnsidered as of a superior order, not 
ly because the possession of them is 
proof of more than ordinary indusiry 
nd talent, but because the application 
‘them has naturally a more powerful 
ifluence in the affairs and on the 
ondition of our friends, acquaint. 
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sent me as having compared all physi- 
cians and surgeons, all the whele pro- 
fession, to vile assassins, QO no, Mon- 
sieur; this will not do at all: every 
really learned, every really scientific 
surgeon and physician, will be on my 
side ; and will say that the hacking and 
hewing of human bodies is not at all 
necessary to these professions ; and, to 
show you that ali the Physicians and 
Surgeons in England are not of the 
Butchering tribe, I submit for your pe- 
rusal, and fur the perusal of those wise 
and modest Gentlemen who belong to 
the Ecole de Médecine, the following 
letter published in our Newspapers from 
w really learned medical man of the 
town of Norrn Sutevps, and addressed 
toa Mr. Henry Warburton a Member of 
Parliament, who had had a Committee 
sitting with a view of getting a law passed 









ces, neighbours, and country, 
Suaxe, the Titchfield thatcher, who 
roke his leg into splinters in falling 






| to authorize overseers of the poor to 
| deliver up the dead bodies of paupers to 
the surgeons for dissection. ‘The author 





om a wheat-rick, was, on account of 
he knowledge which he possessed 






of this letter takes occasion towards the 
close to speak of the French practition- 





eyond that of labourers in general, 
n object of respect; but, in its degree, 
nd in the feelings from which it arose, 
ow different was that respect from the 
espect due to our excellent neighbour 
Ir. Buunpexx, who restored the leg 
perfect use, after six garrison and 
rmy surgeons had declared that it 
vas impossible to preserve it, and that, 
the leg were not cut off, the man 
must die within twenty-four hours. 
t is probable, that the time of Mr. 
Blundell was not, on this occasion, 
bccupied more, altogether, than four 
lays and four nights; yet, the effect 
as, a great benefit to be enjoyed by 
lake for probably thirty or forty years 
» come : and while we must see, that 
his benefit would necessarily extend 
‘self to the whole of his numerous 
pamily, we must not overlook those 
eelings of pleasure, which the cure 
ould naturally produce amongst 
riends, acquaintances, and neigh- 
bours.” 
Here are my sentiments very deliber- 
ly expressed relative to the utility of 
medical and surgical profession ; 


Secrron, pour se venger, repre- 































ers; and he proves that the hacking of 
| human bodies to pieces, while it must 
‘harden and brutalize the heart of man, 
| is wholly unnecessary to the skilful phy- 
sician or surgeon, whose arts are to be 
learned without the practice of this 
abominable ‘Butchery. This letter is 
too long for a Frenchman to read 
through ; but it will, I hope, be read, and 
read attentively, by every man in Eng- 
land who can read. 


© * Cuilibet in arte sua credendum est.’ 


‘« Sir,—As an ardently devoted and expe- 
| rienced member of the profession, pardon my 
| questioning your philauthropy regarding the 
' general expediency of ‘Human Dissections.’ 
He who has dissected and anatomised so 
much, from pure inclination, cannot reasou- 
ably be thought to be prejudiced against 
thems My firm conviction is, that they are 
by no means essential to the successful prac- 
tice of the physician, nor, indeed, ordiuary 
general practitioner. 

‘“The study of anatomy:and physiology 
(i. e. structure and function of the human 
body) 1 admit to be essential to the perfection 
of medical and surgical science.’ 1 repeat 
study, for the knowledge of both is perfectly 
attainable, without the aid of dissections, from 
our present fruits of them, in the way of pre- 
servations, engravings, explicit lectures, and 
scientific records, 
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‘«T canvass, primarily, the physician’s vo- | 
cation—and what have dissections performed | 
for him? First, as to the knowledge of dis- 
ease. Disease, at its onset, indeed throughout, | 
consists mainly of functional derangement; 
and what discovery of function has been made | 
throuch dissections ? For by function the symp- 
toms and distinctions of disease are elicited. 
The perfection of this vitally-important branch 
of the profession (pathology) is acquirable 
only by experience, which enables the physi- 
ciau tu distinguish functional from organic 
affection. What information derived of vital 
fuaction (i.e. brain, heart, lungs, stomach, and 
alimentary passages) by our minutest dissec- 
tions? Has the discovery of injury of brain, 
after death, thrown any important light on 
the valued functions of its particular parts? 
Anatomy (i. ¢. dissections) throws no light 
whatever upon those prevailing and appalling 
maladies, St. Vitus’s dance, epilepsy, palsy, 
aud apoplexy; and why? because, generally 
speaking, they are functional rather than or- 
gauic affections. Much the same might be 
said of inflammations, of mucous aud serous 
surfaces, where hfe had been sacrificed to 
them; the blood, at the moment of dissolu- 
tion, receding from arterial to venous cavities, 
leaving such surfaces more blanched than 
florid by it. Now this I affirm, not from mere 
prejudice or hypothesis, butexperience. Again, 
consumption illustrates another ground of po- 
sition, viz., as to the ulceration of the lungs. 
We know full well, without the forlorn aid of 
dissections, or stethoscope itself, that ulcera- 
tion is consequent upon the inflammation of 
mucous and serous surfaces; nay, more, that 
such ulceration of imternal and vital organs, 
almost without exception, is death. We pre- 
vent, therefore, but cannot cure consumption, 
as lamentable experience bas taught us. Ina 
word, we veed not dissections to tell us that 
the organic affections of vital parts usually 
prove fatal. Be it ne loager said they are es- 
sential to successful practice; tor it iS most 
disreputable to science and the profession to 

have it supposed even that ove consigued to 
our skill, should have expired without our 

Knowledge (care being out of the question) of 
his malady. — 

“ Seeing clearly our weapons must be such as 

to combat with morbid (1. e. deranged) func- 

jon, it remains to be inquired what aids to- 
wards relief or cure bave been derived through 
dissections ? Our remedies, of any real efficacy 
ut least, for the relief (cure, if you would 
rather) of functional derangement, are few ; 
and these with a view to subdue inflammation, 
correct secretion, promote or restrain excre- 
thon, and give tove or vigour tu the system. 

We are not assuredly indebted tu dissections 

for our treatment of inflammation, morbid 

secretion, or debility; but rather to the 

lights of function and regimen, aided not a 

Rttle by patho!ogical and therapeutical expe- 

Tences. 

“ | pass over the absurdity of medical testi- 
mouy (grounded on dissections) in cases of 
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abortion, rape, infanticide, idiotism, and in. | 
sanity; and, from motives of delicacy, forbex | 
the discussion of them. Under dread of poisoa, J 
dissections at best are fallacious, aud ow 
knowledge derived more from chemical tha 
anatomical acumen. 

“ Your ‘report,’ Sir, if. comprehend i 
aright, is to the effect—first, that all muy 
dissect to qualify them for successful practice; 
secondly, that the bodies of executed criminal 
are insufficient for the purpose; and, thirdly, 
that the repeal of such Act, and the substitu-j 
tion of another (confessedly more productive 7 
are essential to the perfection of medical 
science, and the well-being of mauikind. 

“ Now, first, as to the expediency! "Tis ob 
vious ; pardon me, Sir, that by far too muci) 
importance has been attached to the testimony 
of Sir Astley Cooper and Mr. Abernethy, who 
are teachers of anatomy, and not physic, in 
London. I mean no disrespect nor disparage. 
ment towards these geutlemen ; but why this 
stress upon their testimony? Sir-A. C., alier 
many years’ painful and toilsome experiences, 
is doomed to coufess that operations are a re- 
proach to surgery. Mr.‘A., to his honour be 
it said, has ever been opposed to them. | 
would be superflaous at this moment to speai 
of their physical attainments (apart, at any 
rate, from dissections and operations), not 
withstanding I affirm that these, and not dis- 
sections, are the very builwarks of surgery. |t 
were as manifest as the ‘ sun at moon-day’ 
that bodies became needful in support of the 
college law and rage for dissections ; but yout 
honourable Commityee required, bona fide, 
to know whether such dissections were dc 
manded fur the benefits of science and pros 
perity of the human race; for requisite a 
suredly they had made them for student 
passing college, or becoming licentiates of the 
Society of Apothecaries. I may humbly b¢ 
permitted to suggest—teach students up0! 
more rational and physical principles; re 
quire them to possess a sufficient classical 
education ; sound physiological, pathological, 
therapeutical, aud chemical knowledge; av! 
afford them emple physical and surgics! 
experiences ; then hopes may be entertaived 
of their becoming expert and skilful prac 
titioners. 

** Be it not said, for mercy’s sake, that we 
require many, operative surgeons (when, 1 
fact, were matters managed better, fev, 
very few iudeed, would be needed) ; avé 
let these be select, so that, matured by muc! 
experience, they may be fully competent 
the important deties thereof. 

** Clinical experiences, beyond all your dis- 
sections, prove a treasure to the student; 
these eminently and truly teach him to dis- 
tinguish between functional derangement and 
organic affection ; to perceive the operatic! 
and the effects of remedies themselves, 404, 
I had almost said, the divine influence of re 
gimen. Emboldened by such, and the like, 
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experiences, with confidence ere long he pre 


j dicts the convalescence, or perchance the dir 


* 
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ion, of his patient. To sum up—the true 
ines of physic are founded upon unerr- | 
and fundamental principles; and such, | 
ve me, as are eminently calculated to | 
pending calamity ; i. e. to supersede the | 
ssity for operations, which, at best, are 
ul and calamitous to the afflicted. 


Ry the judicious treatment of gravel and - 
; hernia and aneurisms ; glandular af- 
ms and white swellings ; fractures aud 
cations ; to the honour of science and the 
ssion be it said, we save much and cala- 
us suffering in the world. 


Not to encroach upon your valuable time, 
or be thought prolix, | proceed, secondly, 
mark, briefly, on the insufficiency of tae 
es of executed criminals for scientific pur- 
s. Immortality to our predecessors, we 
1ire not dissections at this day for the ac- 
ement, much less the perfection, of phy- 
gical and physical science. 
1of the human body is amply displayed 
buch the medium of engravings and pre- 
ations; and its functions, derangements, 
diseases, are to be known and amended 
ly upon the living body. 
Most unwillingiy | advert to morbid dis- 
tions, the last refuge of the inexperienced, 
the biot of our art. Few things have tend- 
more to cast a stigma upon the profession, 
d afford a disrelish for dissections, than the 
itless performance of them in private life. 
lorn, indeed, our hope, if we expect to at- 
n skili or eminence in the profession 
ough such dissections. I speak not from 
judice, personality, or mere hypothesis, 
from long and extensive observation and 
perience, hy most of our sudden deaths 
ginating in derangement of vital functions, 
ve no traces of the source of dissolction 
ind them; and such as expire under more 
gering indisposition, manifest, to the ex- 
rienced at least, organic affection peculiar 
the structures of the affected organ or or- 
s. We require not, therefore, tu ascertain 
h appearances, nor would our doing so aid 
at allie the knowledge or cure of them. 
be brief—civilized beings naturally are 
erse to dissections ; and God forbid they 
ould ever become reconciled to them, or 
leu to the ties of consanguinity, and those 
voutly-to-be-admired sympathies of our na- 
¢, for which Britous, | am proud to confess, 
ve been renowned from time immemorial. 
irdly, Sir, you resolve to legalize pauper dis- 
mms, after the provisions of foreigners, and 
uk of the advantages to be derived from 
m. The thing itself may be pelitic enough 
the way of trade; but, for the honour of 
ce, the credit of the profession, and the 
of society, L conjure you to pause ere 
r Committee sanction with their honoured 
Mes so ing, anl at the same time so 
called-for an expedient. Since, however, 
must model our practice and schools of 
ysic after the fashion of the French, 1 claim 
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ivilege briefly to advert to the benefits which 
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science and the profession hitherto have de- 
rived from them. 

“In anatomy and physiology, it must be con- 
fessed, the French have excelled; but have 
they comparatively benefited physic or sur- 
gery by it? Have Drs, Gall and Spurzheim, 
by their minute dissections of the brain, added 
any thing to our knowledge of it? We re- 
quired not to know the seat aud directions 
(uor indeed the functions) of its vast nerves 
and blood-vessels. Why, therefore, perplex our- 
selves about its mental developments, placed, 
doubtless, for the wisest of purposes, by an 
inscrutable Providence, beyond the reach or 
the s¢rutiny of man? Nor have we yet to 
learn—thanks not to dissections, but expe- 
rieuces—that the brain’s derangemeut of cir- 
culation is productive of correspondent de- 
rangement of function, and its organic affec- 
tion, death. Bichat, Broussais, aud Majendie, 
it is due to them to say, have called attention 
to mucous and serous surfaces, hitherto but 
insufficiently regarded (and imperfectly un- 
derstood by mavy) in practice. Notwithstand- 
ing such acknowledged advantages, the 
French, I affirm, are inefficient practitioners. 
Do they not to this day, under the most acute 
inflammations (and inflammations, moreover, 
of vital organs), content themselves with pti- 
sans, syrups, anodynes, leechings, and enemas, 
calulated for the relief only of particular symp- 
toms, leaving the malady itself to commit its 
ravages upon the affected organ, or coustitu- 
tion generally? How calamitous the conse. 
quences of tampering with the inflammations 
of vital organs !—take, for example, the lungs. 
Has vot consumption afforded us a lesson ; bid 
defiance to our every exertion, in spite of our 
discoveries aud dissections ; and are we still at 
a loss as to its origin, or the prevention (cure I 
maintain to be out of the question) of it? If 
not, why trifle (worse than trifle) with pallia- 
tives, which, under fevers and inflammations, 
(without more efficient measures) seal the 
doom of the patients? A breath as to their 
surgical eminence, and I am done. Baron 
Larry andDupuytrien have distinguished them- 
selves in surgery; but have they not been in- 
debted mainly to their experiences? The 
former had most extensive field and hospital 
practice during the campaigus of the immor- 
tal Buonaparte ; and the ijatter for many years 
has been engaged in the performance of 
vast hospital duties, being at this moment 
chief surgeon to the Hotel Diey, in France. 

“Impressed with the firmest conviction 
(inspired by au almost unparalleled devuted- 
uess to the profession) that experience, and 
by no means dissections, qualify. aloue for 
successful practice, [ have been iwduced to 
impart these solemn convictions to you, Sir, 
in justice toa much-injured profession, and 
compassion towards a suffering public, whose 
condition (in lieu of the Aet contemplated) 
you would best ameliorate by rendering ex- 
humation felony, and quackery fraud, ~- 

** Finally, Sir, would mankind benefit their 
health or condition in society, | conjure them) 
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without delay, to petition Parliament against | abhorrence at the conduct of the sty. 
a measure confessedly uncalled for, and) dents at the medical schools, who. | 5 
fraught with suflerance aud degradation to, have heats credibly informed, come cal 
them. oe or , *- 
ate ‘of the building into the streets, wih” 


‘Virtus in actione consistit.’ | 
aprons on stained with the blood 7 


‘4 J have the honour to be, Sir, 


* Your obedient humble servant, 
«WM. HORSLEY, M.D. 
<« North Shields, Dec. 1828."" 
Now, Sir, I, without pretending to any 
knowledge of medicine or surgery, ven- 










human bodies. [ thank God that Eng. 
land has not arrived to this pass yet; | 
and I trust that it never will arrive 9 
at it. I believe these reports, and | 7 
never wish to see Paris; and, if I could 7 
prevent it, no Englishman should ever 





tured to ascribe this new practice of 
butchering human bodies, to the ig- 
norance or laziness of students, and 
their masters and teachers. This Phy- 
sician, who lives two hundred miles 
from me, and of whom I never heard 
before in my life, speaks of this butchery 
as“ the last retuge of the inexperienced, 
and the blot of our art.” | had contended 
that experience, observation, and study of 
the works already written, and the draw- 
ings already made, were quite sufficient 
without this butchery. Dr. Hoxstey, 
says, * immortality to our predecessors, 
‘‘we require not dissections at this day 
‘for the acquirement, much less the 
* perfection, of physiological and phy- 
“sical science. The mechanism of the 
“human body is amply displayed 
“through the medium of engravings 
“and preservations ; and its functions, 
“« derangements, and diseases, are to be 
“known and* amended only upon the 
‘living body.” In another respect this 
eminent physician agrees with me; 


namély, * that a more severe punish-|much real science as has 
went should be inflicted on the base and| sessed by any one of five thousand 
brutal robbers of the grave ;” but, as| Jesuits, whose names I might mention, 


in other cases, the receiver is punished 
with nearly or quite as much severity 


as the thief, so it ought to be here; and | object in view, and if they honestly and 
it ought to be made felony, and attended openly declared that object; if they 
with punishment equal to that of murder, | would tell us plainly that they would wish 
for a man to receive, or have in his pose | to establish a republican government, I 
session, a dead human body, unless con-| might, perhaps, upon a due consideration 
signed to him by the law, or by the! of the consequences, approve of their 
last will and testament of the dead/ project. But, one cannot discover what 
person. Dr. Horstey does not overlook | they would be at; 
the practice of foreigners, and particu-|cease not to abuse those whom they 
larly that of the I rench ; and he con-| call Jesuits, they cease not to abuse the 
demns that practice, and hopes that it! reformers of England; and | have seen 
will never be imitated in England,|in your miserable paper, as choice 
Many persons that 1 have seen from| pieces of stupid wit, upon this subject, 
Paris, have expressed their disgust and|as Lever saw in the whole course of 















































see it again. 

I remember that it was these medical — 
students that first set up the outcry) 
‘against the Jesuits, as they call then, | 
‘and as they call every body who is) 
really and truly pious. I have enilea-| 
voured to come at some distinct notion | 
of what a liberal and a Jesuit mean; 7 
and this, after a great deal of study on/ 
the subject, is the result: a /iberal) 
means a man ready to practise all) 
sorts of villanies in order to pick upa 
living, without science, and _ without] 
labour; and that a Jesuit means every | 
learned man who believes that there is | 
a God, whether he be priest or layman. 7 
Sir, the effrontery of the wretches, the 
cowardly wretches, who, connived at | 
by a feeble and indecisive government, 
these cowardly wretches, who call them- 
selves hommes des letires, and who are | 
urging on the unthinking part of the peo- 
|ple to drive the Jesuits out of France; 
See whole of this band of base and | 


‘brutal conspirators, do not eg 80 
Nn pos- 





and to whose works I might refer. Ii, 
‘Indeed, these men had any distinct 


and while they 












ife. Profoundly ignorant therefore | 
must be, or amongst the primest of 
ocrites. 
returning for a little to the subject | 
e Butchery, let me remark, that the 
es-verbal of the Section says not 
word upon this part of my article. | 
Horsxey says that we have been 
upted here by the fashion of the 
nch. He toois, | suppose, an odious 
amniator! , He says that the proposi- 
to hand the dead poor over to the 
weon is to imitate foreigners; and | 
that any government that should pass 
aw authorizing the hacking up of the 
d poor by these butchers, ought to 
destroyed, and instantly destroyed. 
aman nature shudders at the thought 
such an act of brutal injustice. 
| n conclusion, I must observe, that you 
ny console yourself in consequence of 
ving the support of a Newspaper which 
call the Times, who beseeches the 
ction not to make itself uneasy on 
count of the article which was the 
bject of their famous “ proces-ver- 
1; for that it was written and pub- 
hed by a man to whom nobody in this 
untry pays the smallest attention: it is 
ght, however, that you should know 
nething of the source from which this 
nsolation comes. The paper in question 
, or lately was, in chief part, the pro- 
erty of an Old Woman of the name ot 
nNA Bropie, whose husband went off 
ithout the assistance of the ‘ bouillon 
vingt-quatre,” having been killed by 
tumble out of a gig, while he, who was 
arson of the parish, was taking his plea- 
re at the Town of East Bourne in the 
ounty of Sussex. This old woman 
ery far surpasses, in the literary way, 
ny of your hommes des lettres. She is 
wholesale daily dealer in the trade, 
nd keeps a pack, a regular pack, of 
mmes des lettres, to bark and scratch 
nd worry and howl and growl in her 
ervice, She publishes a sheet broad 
nough to cover a bed of one of your 
mmes des lettres, and it is as full of 
ith even as one of those beds. This-is 
ur friend in England, and a sturdy 
d brave old veteran she is. In her 
and your butchers are safe: she will 
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or, at least, she will endeavour to do it, 
as long and no longer, than she finds it 
As far as 
I can discover, all the rest of the press of 
England is against the Section ; and the 
Section may pass resolutions as long as 
they please ; they will find it very diffi- 
cult to prevent a belief in the report 
relative to the *‘ bouillon de vingt-quatre,” 
an account of which, or an assertion 
relative to which, 1 have heard from 
many people. 

For ourselves, I trust that England 
will never be disgraced by any law which 
shall permit the odious butcheries above 
spoken of. Our laws have provided in 
the most careful manner for the protec- 
tion of life, the preservation of limb, 
and for the guarding of the dead bodies 
of human beings from treatment such 
as the bodies of brutes experience. 
These laws, if duly enforced, prevent 
the possibility of the practices above 
complained of; but, from a laxity in 
the execution of the laws, the brutal 
butchers have sprung up. Many at- 
tempts have been made to assimilate 
our laws to those of foreigners ; and, no 
longer than Jast year, the Marquis of 
Lanspowne (a great lover of science 
and national improvement) proposed,. 
that all persons executed for crimes of 
whatever sort should be delivered over 
to the surgeons for dissection. His pro« 
position was opposed: and, I am happ¥ 
to say, instantly quashed hy a few words 
from the Lorn Caer Justice of Eng- 
land, who said, that the delivering over 
for dissection was deemed by the law 
an addition to the punishment of death ; 
that it was confined to murderers ; and 
that if this distinction was taken away, 
a partof the hatred and horror of mur- 
der would also be taken away; that. 
murder would naturally become assimi- 
lated with housebreaking and other 
heinous offences; and that the neces- 
sary result would be, that the law would 
become less efficient in the preservation 
of human life. These were the words-ef a 
learned and wise Judge, and of a ha- 
mane man ; but if the lives of the people 
would be rendered less secure by mak- 
ing the punishment of a murderer the 





ield them from the horror of mankind ; 


same as that of a highwayman or house- 
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breaker, what must be the consequence | fathers and mothers to see their chi. 
of extending this delivery to the butchery | dren, and are children to see their parent ” 
to the bodies of paupers and of unclaimed | tossed into the bloody cart and carne 
dead persons? A considerable part. of to the Section? The very thonght fig 


| ar rery Eno! 
the horror attending the murderer's doom | me, and | trust it will fill every Eng's\79 


would be taken away if the sentence of;man who is worthy of the nate, wit? 
dissection were taken from it: even the | indignation not to be expressed. I lows 


: ; vs _- 
murderer himself; the hard-hearted and|my country; I mean that my bone 


~ 


cruel wretch that kills another human) should restin it; | have great interes | 


being, shudders at the thought of hav-|at stake in proportion to my desires” 
ing his own body cut to pieces ; and | { exist in the lively hope of seeing mys 
there is solid reason for believing, that | country as great and as happy as ever 
this consideration has prevented many a|she was; but if such a law as thi? 
murder. ‘To deliver over the bodies of| were to be passed, I know of no cons 
innocent and unfortunate poor people! deration that would induce me to live) 
jor dissection, is, in some degree, to|in this same England, which would in 
sanction murder, by taking away agreat fact no longer be England, in any thingy 
part of the punishment now due exclu-|butname. Such a-law would be a 
sively to that horrid crime; for, as it is| invitation to robbers to become mur) 
to take away shame by making shameful | derers; it would be an invitation (0) 
acts to be commited with impunity, so} unnatural parents to murder their chil: 
it is to take away a part of the punish-|dren; it would be an invitation to the 
mentof murder, by subjecting the bodies | commission of every crime at whici 
of innocent people to the disgrace which human nature shudders; and this to 
now attends the corpse of the murderer. | without any possible good to be derived 
And where is the man so brutal as! from the brutal and bloody enactment. 
to say that his heartis not chilled withthe| These are my opinions relative to this 
thought of proclaiming openly to the un-| bloody work; they have received the 
foriunate poor, that their carcasses when | sanction of, or rather, they came forth 
dead are to be so!d for dissection? What! | concurrently with those of Docros 
is there a man in England to propose | Horstey, whose letter was not published 
this? And is this proposition to be} until the 14th of January, though written | 
made even to the Parliament, and that|in December. Mine was written on the! 
too in a country where the depositories | Ist of January, and published on the| 
of the dead, and the decent interment of | 3rd. [ am very proud of this circum 
dead bodies, have always been objects | stance: I do not personally know Doc-| 
of such attention |. Are there men hardy | ror Horsiey; I néver had any com-| 
enough for this! What! the poor la- | munication with him, and I never heard 
bourer, who, after having toiled all bis | of him until I saw his publiéation : | 
life; after having brought himself to | repeat, that | am proud of this circum- 
death, at a premature old age, very stance and the Section may pass resolu: 
likely, by the excess of his toil; is he, | tions till they are tired before they will 
because in his old age he be compelled | diminish that pride. 
to resort to the parish for relief, to be| I am, Sir, 
harassed in his last moments with the| Your humble servant, 


thought that in a few minutes the butch- | Wx. COBBETT. 


ers will have their kuives in his belly, 


and be hacking and chopping him to| P.S. You talk a great deal of your 
pieces like the carcast of a dead dog? liberality: I have published your para- 
Oh! no, England will never see this. graph ; but will you publish ‘this letter! 
Is the husband to see his dead wife | No, not you; you will go on perhaps 


taken away in the butcher's cart, and | talking about odious and false inew!po- 
carried to the slaughter-house, instéad | tions ; but you will not publish the letter. 
of having the mournful daty to perform 


of following her to the grave! Are oa et 
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CATALOGUE 
OF 


AMERICAN SEEDS, 
hare to be had ut 183, Flect-Street. | 





ze price affixed to the name 
xch tree, shrab, or garden plant, 
ates the number of shillings which 
e charged for a parcel of the seeds 
up ina paper bag. The quantity 
he several parcels ig such as I deem 
cient, or likely to be sufficient for| 
one gentleman to sow at one time. 
ome cases the parcels will be larger ; 
thers smaller, according to the large- 
sor smallness of the seeds. In most, 
es, several thousand seeds of trees 
shrubs will be contained in each | , 
-shilling parcel. In some few cases 
bave thought it best to describe the 
asure or weight of the seed. In these | 12 
es the measure and weight will he | 
ered to, and the number of seeds | i3 
regarded ; but it may be useful to. 
ice, that a poand of Locust seed con-| 14 
s about twelve thousand seeds; 15 
ery seed of which will grow and | jg 
ome a tree, if the instructions in my 
rk called Tae Woopxanps are strict-| 14 
followed; and thus any gentleman 
y have ten thousand Locust trees at 
st ready to plant out next fall, for 
t shillings. With regard to the man- | 19 
r of sowing and tréating all the Forest | 99 
tes, the instructions are given fully in 
u£ Woopranps. With regard to the 
rubs, instructions for the cultivation of 
em will be found in my Encuisa Gar- 
ener. I shall not, unless I receive 
press orders to that effect, make up 
rsale any boxes of these seeds; but 
any gentleman choose to have the. 
hole collection, he shall be’ supplied 
) having them sent to him, or deliver- |. 
i to him in a box, and the whole charge, 
bx and all, shall be three sovereigns, 
dno more.—The weather having now | 
come open again, all orders that have 


“n received for trees shall be executed 
ithout delay. 
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CATALOGUE OF SEEDS. . 


Forest Trees. 


. Arbor Vite. (Thuya occidentalis). 


2s. 


. Ash, White. (Fraxinus Americana). 


58. a quart, 


. Birch, Black. (Betula lenta).—2s. 
. Birch, Canoe. (Betula papyrifera). 


2s. 


. Catalpa. (Bignonia Catalpa).—5s. a 


int. 


. Cedar, Red. (Juniperus Virginiana). 


2s. a pint. 


7. Cherry, Wild. (Cerasus Virginiana). 


%s. a quart. 


. Elm, Red. (Ulmus rubra).—5s. 
9. Elm, White. (Ulmus Americana).— 


Ds. 


0. Hemlock (Abies Canadensis) —2s. 
11. Hickory Paccanuts. (Juglans olivie- 


formis).—2s. a quart. 


. Hickory, shell-bark. (Juglans squa- 


mosa,—2s. a quart. 


. Hornbeam. (Carpinus Americana). 


2s. 


. Larch. (Larix).—3s. 
. Lime. (Tilia Americana). 5s. @ quart. 
. Locust. (Pseudo Acasia).—10s. a 


pound. 


. Locust Honey. (Gleditsia triacan- 


thos).—10s. a pound. 

Maple, Mountain. (Acer monta- 
num).—2s, 

‘Maple, Red. (Acer rubrum).—2s. 


. Maple, Sugar. (Acer saccharinum). 


—2s. 


. Maple, White. (Acer eriocarpum). 


—s 


. Moose Wood. (Acer striatum).—2s. 
. Persimon, (Diospiros Virginiana). 


—2s. a quart. 


. Pine Pitch, (Pinus rigida). —2s, 

5. Plane swamp. ( ) —2s, 
. Plane. (Planus occidentalis).—2s. 
. Sassafras. (Laurus sassafras).—5s..a 


pint. 


. Spruce, Black. (Abies Nigra).—1s. 
. Tulip-tree. (Lyriodendrum tulipi- 


fera).—2s. a quart. 


SHRUBS. 


Althea Frutex. (Hibiscus Syriacus). 
—5s, a quart, 
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31. Berry, Winter. (Prinos verticilla- | T HE ENGLISH GARDENER; or, A Tres, 


tus).—2s. 


32. Clethra. (Clethra alnifolia).—2s. 

33. Dogwood. (Cornus florida).—2s. 

24. Dogwood, blue-berried. (Cornus 
sericea).—2s. 

35. Flower Trumpet. (Bignonia radi- 
cans ).—2s. 

36. Georgia Bark. (Pinckneya pubes- 
cens).—5s. 

37. Grape, Chicken.—2s. 

38. Grape, Fox. (Vinus vulpina).—2s. 

39. Laurel, broad-leaved. (Kalmia lati- 
folia) —2s. 

40. Laurel, narrow-leaved. (Kalmia an- 
gustifolia).—2s, 

4). Rose, dwarf bay. 
maximum ),—2s, 

42, Senna. (Cassia).—2s. 

13. Sorrel, box-leaved. 
calyculata).—2s. 

44. Sorre!, (Andromeda racemosa).—?2s. | 

45. Sumach. (Rhus Carolinianum).—2s. 

46. Tree Nettle. (Celtis occidentalis). 
2s. 

47. Tree Staff. (Celastrus scandens).—' 
2s. 





(Rbhododendrum 





(Andromeda | 


ApVERTISEMENTS, If 





48, Viburnum, plum-leaved. (Vibur- 
num pranifolium).—2s. 

49. Winter Green. (Prola).—2s. 

50. Wood Spice. (Caryophyllus aro- 


maticus).—2s. 


SQUASHES. 
51. Crooked-neck Bush.—1s. 
$2. Large Bell Winter, White.—1s. 
53. Long White Winter.—Is. 


54. Early variety of shapes and co- 
lours.— Is. 


PUMPKINS. 
56. White Striped Bell —1s, 
56. Cheese Green.— Is. 
57. Quesha.—Is. 


58. Yellow Cheese,—]5. 
59. Guidea.—Is. 


CUCUMBERS. 


60. Long Island Green.—1s. 

61. Long Islan Green, Prickly,—1s. 
62. Early Connecticut.—ls. 

63. Water Melon.—Is. 


e——_—_—— 


SERMONS.—There are twelve of these, in 


bers, some of them exceeded others in poitt 


PAPER AGAINST GOLD ; or, The Histor 















































tise on the Situation, Soil, Enclosing, ay 
Laying-out, of Kitchen Gardens ; on th 
making aud managing of Hot-Beds an/ 
Green-Houses, and on the Propagation an 
Cultivation of all sorts of Kitchen Garde 
Plants, and of Fruit Trees, whether of th 
Garden or the Orchard ; and also, on thy 
Formation of Shrubberies and Flower Gar. 
dens ; and on the Propagation and Cultiva 
tion of the several sorts of Shrubs and Flow. 
ers; concluding with a Calendar, givin 
instructions relative to the Sowings, Plan. 
ings, Prunings, and other Labours to & 


t 
performed in the Gardens in each month ¢ " 
the year. Price 6s. p 

PROTESTANT ‘“ REFORMATION,” in y 
England and Ireland, showing how that f 
event has impoverished and degraded tie 
main body of the people in those countries; 
in a series of letters, addressed to all sensible A 
and just Englishmen. A new edition, in u 
two volunies ; the price of the first volume és 
4s. 6d., and for the second 3s. Gd. 7” 

| YEAR’S RESIDENCE IN AMERICA ; treat- 7 


ing of the Face of the Country, the Climate, 
the Soil, the Products, the Mode of Cultivat- 
ing the Land, the Prices ofLand, of Labour, 
of Food, of Raiment; of the Expenses of 
House-Keeping, and of the Usual Manner 
of Living; of the Manners and Customs of 
the People, and of the Iustitutions of the 
Country, Civil, Political, and Religious. 
Price 5s. 


one volume, on the following subjects :— 
1. Hypocrisy and Cruelty ; 2. Drunkenness; 
3. Bribery ; 4. Oppression ; 5. Unjust 
Judges; 6. The Shnggard; 7. The Mur- 
derer; 8. The Gamester; 9. Public Rob- 
bery; 10. The Unnatural Mother; 11. The 
Sin of Forbidding Marriage; 12. On the 
Duties of Parsons, and on the Institution 
and object of Tythes. These Sermons were 
published separately; while selling in Num- 


of sale; but, upon the whole, considering 
them as independent publications, there 
have been printed of them now, two hun- 
dred and eleven thousand. A new editio®. 
Price 3s. 6d. 


aud Mystery of the NationaL Deer, the 
Bank of Eugland, the Funds, and all the 
Trickery of Paper-Money. A new editio» 
Price 5s. . / 


ox usa GRAMMAR; anewedition, Pri 


FRENCH GRAMMAR; or, Plain Instructions 
for the Learuing of French; A new editiv®. 
Price 5s. 

NT 
Printed by William Cobbett, Johnson’s court; and 

pablissed by him, at 183, Fleet street. 


